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Without Prejudice is your magazine. 
Its purpose is to highlight news of 
alumni and friends, to inform alumni 
about what's happening at the Law 
School and to provide a vehicle for 
individual alumni to exchange infor- 
mation about themselves. 
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ps, The Law School is what it is today 
because of the men and women who 
have studied, taught and worked here. 
People like John A. Weir, Wilbur Bowker 
and Frank Jones, who were dedicated 
deans of the Faculty. Families like the 
Bryans, Decores, Lefsruds, Millers, 
Pekarskys, Rosses and Wachowichs, 
whose members have been a part of the 
Faculty for generations. Volunteers like 
Gary Campbell, Rod McLennan and 
Tevie Miller, who have made our anni- 
versary fund raising campaign, Law 
Campaign 75, the tremendous success it 
is today. 


I hope you will enjoy reading about 
the people whose stories are contained in 
this magazine. As alumni of the Faculty 
of Law, you are not only a part of our 
honourable past, you help ensure our 
future. 


- Timothy J. Christian, Q.C 


Welcome to the special anniversary 
edition of Without Prejudice. As the 
pages of this magazine will demonstrate, 
the abiding strength of our law school 
over the past 75 years has been the great 
people that have built the Faculty. 


Message from the Editor 


Since I started working at the Faculty of Law in the summer of 1993, my 
imagination has been captivated by the class photographs that are displayed on 
the fourth floor. What was it like to graduate from the Law School in the very 
first graduating class? What stories are behind the faces of the thousands of 
graduates who followed in the footsteps of the Class of 1924? 


In preparing this edition of Without Prejudice, | was fortunate to have the 
opportunity to talk to some of the families that have been part of the law school’s 
history. Through them, I have learned a bit more about what it was like to gradu- 
ate in those first few classes and what the practice of law was like fifty years ago. 
It has been a fascinating learning process. 


As the Faculty celebrates its 75th Anniversary, I hope you will all take a 
moment to think about what the Law School has meant to the practice of law in 
Alberta. The school has been the starting point for the careers of generations of 
lawyers, who in turn have made invaluable contributions to their province, 
country and the world. As alumni and friends of the Faculty of Law, we have a 
lot to be proud of. 


Many thanks to the members of the Editorial Advisory Board for their input 
and suggestions, which I believe have resulted in a much better magazine. I look 
forward to the Board’s continued input and welcome feedback and contributions 
from all alumni. 


Happy 75th Anniversary, Faculty of Law! 


Shannon Zwicker 
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« FOCUS ON ALUMNI * 


"A Family Affair" 

Since 1980, five members of the Wachowich 
family have graduated from the Faculty of Law. 
What leads so many members of the same 
family to pursue the same career? p.6 


Alumni Wall of Recognition 


"A Legal Tradition" 


What is it like to attend the same law school as your 
grandfather? Six families talk about their experiences 
through three generations at the law school. p.2 


Cover Photo: Catherine Miller ('77) and her father Tevie Miller 
('50) hold a photo of Abe Miller, a 1924 law graduate. 


* COVER STORY * 


"Reflections on Revisiting my Law 
School and University" 


William Epstein ('35) talks about what it's like 


to return to his alma mater after ten years' 
absence. p.& 


Marjorie Bowker ('39) and Joe Shoctor ('46) are 
the newest additions to the University's Alumni 


Wall of Recognition. Find out why. p./0 


« LAW CAMPAIGN 75 * 


More than 200 alumni are volunteering for Law 
Campaign 75 and the Faculty has almost 
reached its $3 million goal. Special 
Anniversary insert begins after page 12. 


* FACULTY NEWS * 


- Legal Reform in Ukraine 

Two Ukrainian law professors visit the Law 
Faculty to learn how to help bring change to 
their country. p./3 


"Night Watch" 

Professor Wayne Renke leaves the safety of the 
classroom to visit the New York City 
Courtroom at night. p./7 
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* REGULAR FEATURES + 


Upcoming Alumni and Faculty Events 


Faculty Notes 

Ted DeCoste named McCalla Professor 
Jerry Gall receives Human Rights Award 
Shannon O'Byrne's paper wins first prize 
National Teaching Award to David Percy 


Alumni Sightings at the Faculty of Law 
Pictorial 


AlumNotes 
Weddings, babies, new appointments and 
awards - find out what your classmates have 


been up to. 


In Memoriam 
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Legal Tradition 


Third Generation Law Graduates 


In grade nine, Abe Miller did not seem 
destined to become a lawyer. That was 
the year he had to drop out of school 
because his family, which had recently 
emigrated to Canada from Hungary, 
needed another wage earner. He worked 
a number of odd jobs, training as a 
telegraph operator and working on the 
railroad, before his family moved from 
Montreal to Edmonton and opened a 
hardware store. 


The store was across the street from the 
law courts and, from time to time, he 
would sneak away from his job at the 
store and sit and listen to the proceed- 
ings in the courthouse. He found the 
proceedings so interesting, he decided 
that, whatever it took, he would become 
a lawyer. 


Abe Miller’s dream of becoming a 
lawyer came true, but not without a lot 
of hard work. In order to train as a 
lawyer, he needed his senior matricula- 
tion, which meant taking classes at 
Alberta College in the evening. As soon 
as he had his grade 12, he began five 
years of articling in law, which was how 
you became a lawyer in those days. One 
year after he began articling, the Univer- 
sity of Alberta opened its law school. He 
became a member of the first graduating 
class of 1924. 


What Abe Miller didn’t know when he 
graduated in 1924 was that he was 
starting a family tradition. Twenty-six 
years later, his son Tevie Miller would 
follow in his footsteps, attending the 
Faculty of Law and obtaining an LL.B. 
In 1977, his granddaughter, Catherine 
Miller, would be the first of three grand- 
children to follow the tradition of attend- 
ing the University of Alberta Law 
School. 


This year, the Faculty celebrates its 75th 
Anniversary. As part of that celebration, 
it seems appropriate to celebrate those 
families, like the Millers, which have 
been part of our history for generations. 
The experience of going to law school 
and practising law is unique for each 


generation. What the three generations 


have in common is a respect for the legal 


profession and the desire to make a 
difference in the communities in which 
they live. 


For some, the decision to become a 
lawyer was easy. 


“T don’t remember ever wanting to be 
anything but a lawyer, all the time I was 
growing up,” says Tevie Miller, “Part of 
what influenced me was that my father 
seemed to enjoy the practice of law so 
much.” 


For others, like Catherine Miller, the 
decision to carry on the family tradition 
was less immediate. 


“T obtained my first degree in nursing, 
seeing it as an option that would open 
doors in terms of travel and so on. 
Ultimately, however, I came back to the 
dinner table conversations of legal cases 
and interesting clients and decided that 
that was what I really wanted to do.” 


Like Catherine Miller, Karin Reynolds 
(Lefsrud) decided she wanted to go to 
law school after she had already begun 
attending university. As an arts student, 
she wasn’t certain what she wanted to 
take, but eventually decided that her 
personality, much like her father’s, was 


Erik Lefsrud ('56) and Karin Reynolds ('92) 
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best suited to a career in law. She gradu- 
ated in 1992, 36 years after her father 
Erik Lefsrud and 67 years after her 
grandfather Sigurd Lefsrud. 


Both her father and grandfather loved 
the practice of law, but Karin and her 
father agree that times have changed 
since then. 


“Nowadays, lawyers seem to be slaves to 
the time sheets,’ comments Erik 
Lefsrud, “I worked hard too, but we had 
some fun. I don’t see the practice of law 
as being fun anymore.” 


“Looking back, I’ve often thought what 
a nice practice my Dad had in the coun- 
try,” he continues, “If he went away for a 
vacation, his clients would wait until he 
returned. There was tremendous loyalty 
between lawyers and their clients in 
those days.” 


“My father was still practising when he 
was 76 - he loved it.” 


Like Erik Lefsrud, Dave Ross (’60) 
believes that the practice of law was lot 
more enjoyable early in his career and 
throughout his father’s time. His father, 
W. Stanley Ross, graduated from the 
Faculty of Law in 1927 and went on to 
become Alberta’s first management-side 
labour lawyer. After Dave Ross gradu- 
ated from law school, he joined his 
father’s practice. “We had a great time 
working together - it was a lot of fun,” 
he recalls. 


Dave’s son, Tom Ross, became the third 
member of the Ross family to graduate 
from the Faculty of Law in 1994. Like 
his father before him, he began practis- 
ing at the family firm, now McLennan 
Ross. “The biggest positive influence on 
me was hearing about the practice that 
my grandfather had with my father, 
principally from the standpoint that it 
was extremely enjoyable for them,” he 
says. 


But when Dave Ross is asked if practis- 
ing law today is as enjoyable as practis- 
ing law with his father was 30 years ago, 


he answers unhesitatingly, “Not for me 
it’s not. I don’t think it is for anyone in 
my vintage. A lot of the courtesies are 
gone - it’s a lot more competitive.” 


Karyn Decore (’87), whose father, 
grandfather and two uncles also gradu- 
ated from the University of Alberta Law 
School, agrees that the practice of law 
has changed. 


“A lot of people in my father’s genera- 
tion have told me that they wouldn’t go 
back to law school today - there’s a lot 
more paperwork and red tape,” she says, 
“T don’t think it’s as much fun as is used 
topes 


Like Abe Miller, her grandfather, John 
N. Decore (38), worked hard to become 
a lawyer. The son of Ukrainian immi- 
grants, he overcame poverty to obtain 
two university degrees, the first in 
education, the second in law. He used his 
law degree to benefit both his family and 
his community, serving as a Liberal 
MLA in Vegreville from 1949 to 1957 
and as a judge from 1964 to 1985. 


His three sons, John (60), Laurence 
(64), and Leighton (’65) followed his 
lead, obtaining their law degrees before 
joining their father in practice at Decore 
& Company. Three of his grandchildren, 
Karyn, Lyndon and Andrea, would carry 
on the family’s legal tradition, but only 
Karyn attended law school at the U of A. 
“T chose the U of A because of its loca- 
tion. I wanted to practise in Edmonton,” 
she explains. 


But while the law school was the same 
one her father John V. Decore had 


W. Stanley Ross ('27) and Dave Ross ('60) 


(Clockwise from left) Laurence Decore ('64), Leighton Decore ('65), John V. Decore ('60), 
Karyn Decore ('87) and John N. Decore ('38) 


attended, a lot had changed. “It was a lot 
more laid back when he went to law 
school,” Karyn says, “they had a lot 
more fun.” 


A classmate of her father’s, Dan 
Pekarsky (°60), agrees that things have 
changed, but sees some of the changes as 
positive. “Forty years ago we had a 
completely fixed curriculum, with one 
elective in our third year. Today, the 
range of electives is huge - a student can 
construct his education according to his 
interests.” A second generation law 
graduate (his father graduated in 1931), 
he is re-experiencing law school through 
the eyes of his son, Adam Pekarsky, who 
is in his second year of law. 


The increased flexibility of today’s 
curriculum is seen by many as a neces- 
sary response to changing times. “The 
practice of law is getting more techni- 
cal,” admits Erik Lefsrud, “It was fairly 
simple to practise law in my day.” 


Alan Bryan, a graduate of the class of 
1959, agrees, “The practice has changed 
- it has become much more demanding 
and requires a greater degree of sophisti- 
cation and expertise.” He should know. 
His father, George Bryan, was a member 


of the second graduating class in 1925 
and his son, Peter Bryan, is currently a 
second year law student. 


But the change most bemoaned by 
second and third generation graduates is 
society’s perceptions of lawyers and the 
legal profession. 


“In my dad’s and grandfather’s day, a 
lawyer was held in so much more esteem 
in the community. Law is a much harder 
profession to embrace these days,” says 
Adam Pekarsky. 


Tom Ross ('94) 
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George Bryan (25) 


Increased work loads, computers and 
higher client expectations have all 
changed the face of the law, yet the 
demand for entry to law school remains 
high. Potential law students, whether the 
third or the first generation in their 
families to attend law school, face 
forbidding odds when they apply to law 
school. Last year, for example, the 
University of Alberta had approximately 
850 applicants for the 170 positions in 
its law school. 


Clearly, a family tradition in law does 
not help in getting admitted to law 
school, which bases its admission 
decisions on students’ grade point 
averages and Law School Admission 
Test scores. But is it a benefit to students 
in law school to have a legal tradition 
behind them? 


“Having a lawyer dad helped me to 
know what was involved in being a 
lawyer,” says Adam Pekarsky, “but I 
don’t think it’s going to help me find an 
articling position or anything.” 


Peter Bryan agrees, stating that the 
greatest benefit of being a third genera- 
tion law student is that, “I don’t have any 
misconceptions about what the law 
entails - I knew what to expect from the 
beginning.” 


But the advantage of having a father and 
grandfather in law is more than offset by 
the pressure which accompanies the 
honour. “There’s definitely self-imposed 
pressure,” admits Peter, “I have prec- 
edents to live up to.” 
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Dave and Tom Ross agree that there are 
disadvantages in being the second or 
third generation to graduate from law 
school. “I felt that somehow I wasn’t 
really treated as if I did things on my 
own,” recalls Dave Ross, “People think, 
‘Oh, it’s easy for you, your Dad’s just 
given it to you.’” 


“Often you’ ll find that whereas the 
perception is that it’s easy on the son, it’s 
often harder because the father feels he 
can’t be seen as favouring his son. This 
often makes it tougher,” he continues, 
“My father was outstanding with me. I 
have to be careful with Tom that I’m not 
too hard on him.” 


Karyn Decore also experienced the 
difficulties of practising law as a third 


J. Alan Bryan ('59) 


generation lawyer. “I really wanted to 
live up to my family’s name,” she says, 
“and that certainly added pressure.” 
While appearing in court for the first 
time was not as intimidating for her as it 
must have been for many newly-minted 
lawyers - most of the judges were friends 
of the family - Karyn recalls being much 
more concerned about making mistakes. 
“Being a Decore, if I made a mistake, 
the judge would remember me.” 


Adam Pekarsky also feels the burden of 
carrying on the family name and is 
grateful his father never pushed him to 
practise law. ““There’s enough self- 
imposed pressure in being a third gen- 
eration student - you don’t want to mess 
up the tradition. If I had any other 


pressure on me from my family, I think 
it would be unbearable.” 


Adam is not the only one who made the 
decision to go into law without any 
pressure from his family. Of all the 
second and third generation lawyers 
interviewed, not one had chosen law 
because of family expectations. Instead, 
the decision came from within, some- 
times very early in life. 


Peter Bryan always knew he wanted to 
be a lawyer. “I was three years old and 
was asked by a friend of my father’s 

what I wanted to do when I grew up. I 
said I wanted to be a “suer”,” jokes 


Peter 


Erik Lefsrud can relate to Peter Bryan’s 
early determination to enter law. “I can’t 
remember a day in my life that I didn’t 
want to be a lawyer. It was never a 
question from the time I can remember.” 


While some were aware from the day 
they decided to go into law that they 
were carrying on a family tradition, 
others thought about it only fleetingly 
before entering law themselves. 


“Tt didn’t really dawn on me that I was 
the third generation in my family to 
attend law school until I came up to the 
fourth floor for orientation and saw the 
(class) photos,” says Adam Pekarsky, 
“Only at that point did I get the sense of 
the big picture - that I was doing some- 
thing special.” 


Peter Bryan (second year law student) 


Dan Pekarsky stopped practising law 
when Adam was nine years old, which 
may help explain why the father’s career 
choice didn’t seem to influence the 
son’s. His father also did a lot of corpo- 
rate and commercial work, so he “didn’t 
come home with any great war stories 
about his clients,” says Adam. “It’s not 
that I looked at what he was doing and 
thought, ‘Oh, I want to do that, I want to 
negotiate leases.’ Law’s always been 
something I’ve just felt like doing.” 


Leo Pekarsky (’31), never knew that 
both his son and grandson followed in 
his footsteps, but “I believe my father 
would be thrilled beyond measure,” says 
Dan Pekarsky. “I think that would be a 
natural reaction. We all like to think our 
presence on earth has been worth some- 
thing - that we’ve passed on something 
important to future generations.” 


Abe Miller couldn’t have known the 
legacy he was leaving to his son and 
future grandchildren when he graduated 
from law in 1921. The law school has 
changed a lot since then and so has the 
law. But the commitment to practise law, 
to make a difference in society, prevails - 
throughout generations. 


And will the University of Alberta see a 
fourth generation law graduate? 


“T hope to see at least one of my ten 
grandchildren go into law,” says Tevie 
Miller. 


The law school will be waiting. + 


Adam Pekarsky (2L) with his father Dan 
Pekarsky ('60) and mother Trudy Pekarsky 


Breaking New Ground 


Few students in law school enjoy an affiliation with the Faculty of Law that 
spans three generations. More often than not, they are the first in their families 
to become a lawyer - or even the first to obtain a University education. 


What is it like being a first generation law student? Third year students Dale 
Strebchuk and Lorena Sutherland know the challenges - and the joys - of being 
the first members of their families to pursue a legal education. 


For Dale Strebchuk, the main attraction of law school was “to begin a career 
where you always learn. The law is always expanding and changing.” He grew 
up on a farm in High Prairie and, while he senses that his father wouldn’t mind 
having him take over the farm one day, was brought up to believe in the value 
of education and in pursuing an enjoyable and fulfilling career. 


“I can’t say that law was something I always wanted to do ever since I was a 
child,” he admits, “In high school, I looked at my personal attributes and de- 
cided that the most exciting career would be in law.” 


Lorena’s interest in law began much earlier. “I always thought about law from a 
very early age. I don’t know whether I thought it was glamourous or prestigious, 
or what.” However, family circumstances forced her to abandon her dreams of a 
legal career and she graduated from high school with no possibility of going to 
university. 


After a few years working, she found herself able to put money aside for univer- 
sity and, with the help of student loans, began what has been a long, seven year 
trek towards her LL.B. 


One of the most important incentives to keep going has been her three children. 


| “They’re the main reason I’m going. I hope my children will see the value of an 


education beyond the basics, that they will feel they can do whatever they want 
- with no limits.” 


So far, it seems to be working. ““They’re already talking as if University is a 
given,” she comments happily. 


Dale Strebchuk also hopes that the example he has set will encourage his 
children to obtain a University education. “I would definitely encourage them to 
go into law. I wouldn’t use any pressure, but if they were to ask about my career 
I would tell them that I’m pleased with my choice.” 


Both Lorena and Dale admit that the final measure of their success will not be 
whether or not their children follow them into law, but what they do with the 
education they’ ve worked so hard to receive. 


To Lorena, success means using her knowledge of the law to effect change, to 


challenge the underlying presumptions that form the basis of the legal structure 


in Alberta. 


To Dale, success will be measured by having done his best for his clients. “On 
the day I decide to retire, I want the people I’ve had contact with to say, ‘You 


know, when I went to him, he gave me the best representation he could - he 


worked hard for me,”’ he says. 
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A Family Affair 


The Wachowich Family 
Talks about the Faculty of Law 


David Wachowich (’83) jokes that the 
most common question he’s heard as a 
lawyer is, “Are you Al’s son or Ed’s 
son?” 


It’s actually a pretty good question. 
Since 1980, when he entered law school, 
five Wachowichs have graduated from 


the University of Alberta Faculty of Law. 


Three are sons of Chief Judge Edward 
Wachowich, the other two a daughter 
and a son of Associate Chief Justice 
Allan Wachowich. 


David Wachowich is “Al’s son” and the 
first of his cousins to go to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta law school. It was a 
decision made easier by his father’s 
commitment to, and success in, the 
practice of law. 
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“T think these decisions are made when 
you are very young, when your father is 
your greatest role model,” he says. 


Still, he had no idea that, for the next ten 
years, the Faculty would have at least 
one - and sometimes as many as three - 
Wachowichs enrolled in Law School at 
one time. 


What leads so many members of one 
family to pursue a common career? I 
thought this was an even better question 
than the one David Wachowich deals 
with so often - until I learned a little bit 
more about the family. 


“T once sentenced a guy to jail who was 
my cousin. I didn’t even know it. That’s 
how big our family is,” says Associate 


Front Row (L-R): Mr. Justice Allan Wachowich, Chereda Bodner Travato, Harvey Bodner, 
Q.C., Jane Wachowich, Chief Judge Edward Wachowich. Back Row (L-R): Judge James 
Skitsko, Rod Wacowich, James Wachowich, Joseph Wachowich, Douglas Bodner, Robert 

Wachowich. 
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Chief Justice Allan Wachowich. From 
his grandfather and grandmother’s 
generation downward, the family num- 
bers between 400-500. While the family 
is well-represented in the legal profes- 
sion, it also boasts teachers, artists, 
musicians, speech therapists, business 
men, social service workers and doctors 
of medicine, literature, chemistry and 
anthropology. 


Still, while the family’s proportionate 
claim to the legal profession may be less 
significant than it first appears - all in all 
about 17 Wachowichs and related family 
members are lawyers, 12 of them gradu- 
ates of the University of Alberta - it is 
noteworthy that half of the children of 
two of Alberta’s most well-known and 
successful judges not only attended law 
school, but the same law school at that. 


One possible explanation is that law runs 
in the blood. “I’m told that my great- 
grandfather in Poland was the chief 
magistrate of the town,” says Chief 
Judge Edward Wachowich, “He adopted 
our grandfather, who then came to 
Canada in 1897.” 


While it is debatable whether or not law 
is a deeply rooted profession in the 
Wachowich family, education was 
something that was highly prized in the 
family. Allan and Edward Wachowich’s 
father Philip was a businessman in Opal, 
Alberta who was determined that his 
children would obtain an education. Of 
eight children, four boys and four girls, 
seven obtained a post secondary educa- 
tion, six of them at the University of 
Alberta. 


Ed Wachowich was the first to enter Law 
School, graduating with a degree in 
1954. “My uncle claimed that I was the 
first lawyer of Polish extraction to 
practise in Alberta,” he says, “I don’t 
know if that’s true, but I suspect it was.” 


"...what comes through 
most clearly when you 
talk to the Wachowich 

family is not their com- 


mitment to law, but their 
exoynveavieseessvan comers ltrernaleyl 
in general and their deep 
affection for one another." 


Allan Wachowich followed in his broth- 
er’s footsteps, after spending some time 
in Physical Education. While sports and 
recreation continue to play a significant 
role in his life, he is grateful for his older 
brother’s guidance, which brought him 
to the Faculty of Law. “When you’re in 
your formative years, you need a little 
guidance and direction. I’m grateful that 
I avoided the mistake of going into 
something I didn’t want to do.” 


Two of his children would later make the 
same decision he did, but without his 
guidance and direction. “They never 
talked to me about going into law and I 
never encouraged them or influenced 
them in any way.” 


However, it seems clear that, while no 
overt pressure was put on his children to 
attend law school, the example set by 
their father was enough to lead them in 
that direction. 


Like his brother, Ed Wachowich claims 
no responsibility for his sons’ decisions 
to enter law. “My children never talked 
to me about being lawyers,” he says. 
Still, he is not at all displeased at the 
decisions of James, Robert and Joseph to 
follow him into law. 


“T think law is the most interesting 
profession you can go into,” he says. 
However, he believes that changes in the 
legal profession have made it more 
difficult for his sons to have the type of 
career he enjoyed as a lawyer, “I’m 
disappointed that the profession has not 
turned out to be as good for them as it 
was for me.” 


As for his sons, they admit there were 
both disadvantages and advantages to 
being “Ed’s sons”. 


“Bob Nozick was the first professor I 
had for my small section. The first 
question.he ever asked the class he 
addressed to me, prefacing it by saying, 
‘Before he answers, I want the class to 
know that he comes from a famous legal 
family’,” recalls Jim Wachowich. 


His brother, Joe, has no similar memo- 
ries of being put on the spot, but as one 
of the last of the five cousins to graduate 
from law school (both he and his cousin 
Jane graduated in 1990), he admits, 
“They probably were tired of us by that 
time.” 


Today, Jim and Joe practise law together, 
at the appropriately named firm 
Wachowich and Company. As lawyers, 
they are much more aware of the advan- 
tages of being a Wachowich than they 
were as law students. “We get a lot of 
people calling our office because they 
knew my dad or my uncle,” says Joe. 


It also can lead to some confusion. “You 
get people who call and talk to you about 
their case for ten minutes before you 
realize that you’ ve never talked to the 
person before - that it’s one of your 
brothers that they want to talk to,” says 
Jim. 


You'd think that with so many family 
members in law, the legal practice would 
be a significant tie between family 
members. However, what comes through 
most clearly when you talk to the 
Wachowich family is not their commit- 


ment to law, but their commitment to 
education in general and their deep 
affection for one another. 


The commitment to education is not one 
that is taken lightly. Of all the children 
born to Edward, Allan and their six 
brothers and sisters, only one does not 
have a university degree, and many have 
two or more. 


“We’re fortunate we had the opportu- 
nity,” says Allan. His brother agrees. 
“My father went to school for one day, 
my mother finished grade three. They 
both sacrificed everything for their 
children to get to school.” 


As for the five Wachowich cousins who 


. followed their fathers into law, they 


credit their families with giving them the 
opportunity and the choices to pursue 
whatever career path their hearts desired. 
That five of them chose law is not as 
important as having had the ability to 
choose. 


And the bond that unites them is much 
stronger than a shared profession. 


“We're not just a family of lawyers,” 
says Jim, “We’re a family that has 
lawyers in it.” ¢% 


Graduates of the Faculty of 
Law related to the 
Wachowich Family 


Chereda L. Bodner (83) 
Douglas A. Bodner (89) 
Harvey A. Bodner, Q.C. (752) 
James L. Skitsko (73) 
Roderick P. Wacowich (’74) 
Allan H. Wachowich (’58) 
David J. Wachowich (83) 
Edward R. Wachowich (’54) 
James A. Wachowich (’85) 
Jane A. Wachowich (90) 
Joseph Wachowich (’90) 
Robert J. Wachowich (’89) 
Ian Wachowicz (3L) 
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Reflections on Revisiting my 
Law School and University William Epstein 


I received a B.A. from the U. of A. in building. assigned a room in Assiniboia Hall across 


1933, an LL.B. in 1935 and an ; ’ : the corridor from Wilbur. Wilbur always 
; You can imagine my surprise to learn 
L.L.D.(Hon.) in 1984. In 1994, I was 


invited again to the University, this time 


had the time and patience to answer all the 
some 60 years later that there are now 


dumb questions h bjected t 
some 26,000 or 27,000 students at the inate A cdaenncoe bach tenn ete ASS 


for a week at aN Faculty et vay. I was U of Av and nearly 8000 Metcner ante by me and other beginners. Although we 
absolutely delighted to revisit my old 


may not have recognized it at the time, he 
é Faculty of Law has some 500 students, 
Law School as the Wilbur Bowker Q.C. 


learl b teach ll 
some 26 to 30 teachers and some 160 Clay We er ee ee 


Visiting Professor, and felt highly great scholar and one of nature’s noble- 
or so graduates each year. ; ; 
honoured indeed to be asked to deliver men. Nor did we suspect at the time that 
the initial Wilbur Bowker Lecture. Wilbur Bowker, who as Dean had he would be fortunate and deserving 
presided over and directed this rapid enough to marry Marjorie, a charming 


Over th , and during brief : 
Ma aie aetna ind BC re expansion for 20 years, had made the graduate of our Law School, who would 


- male _ also become a vital force in the 
a . il Ae a bil ae, legal and intellectual community 
| | PORN Dis 

r ‘ of Canada. 


visit to the University in 
1984, I had of course heard 
of the phenomenal growth of 


the University and of the 
Faculty of Law, which had 
occurred in almost all Cana- 


Our law class was also lucky 

because it was small and had a 
dian Universities, but had not number of very bright students. 
actually appreciated or even 


fully understood what this 


If memory serves, four or five of 


the twenty received first class 


rapid growth meant. t general standings, and the 


socratic nature of the case law 
When I was a student at the 


eat thod of teachi d 
University during the Great alee RAY erm sone 


oe lively 1 d. 
Depression, it had some 2200 Fe 


students and the entire Dr. MacIntyre persuaded us to 


begin the Alberta Law Quarterly 
f which, however, died after the 


Faculty of Law consisted of 
only about 40 students, of 


which 20 were in my law Wileueomier oT, Dr. William Epstein "second world war. It was re- 
class. The entire teaching vived, I understand, in 1955 with 
faculty consisted of Dean John A. Weir U. of A. Law School famous through- | Dean Bowker’s support and is now a well- 
and Professor Malcolm M. MacIntyre out Canada, and had added to its lustre established and highly respect quarterly. 
and oe part-time pane who were when, after his eee “retirement”, Thethine thaccuucktnemie anosuee 
practising lawyers willing to devote he became the first Director of the 


Law School is the Law Centre Building 
itself, with its magnificent library named 
Wilbur was the first lordly senior I met after the Dean John A. Weir. It is without 


some of their time to help the training of | Alberta Law Reform Institute. 
budding future members of the Bar. 


We met in one large classroom, which on my arrival at the University as a question the most remarkable building of 
was also the library and study roomina lowly freshman in September 1930, the many law schools I have been privi- 
corner of the second floor of the Arts who was lucky enough to have been leged to have seen, as regards not only its 
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"The thing that struck me 
most about the Law School 
is the Law Centre Building 
itself, with its magnificent 
library named after the 
Dean John A. Weir. It is 
without question the most 


remarkable building of the 
many law schools I have 
been privileged to see, as 
regards not only its library 
and moot court, but also its 
lecture rooms, faculty of- 
fices and study facilities." 


library and moot court, but also its 
lecture rooms, faculty offices and study 
facilities for the students. I was also 
pleased to learn that our law professors 
and teachers have published many 


leading books on various aspects of 
Canadian law. Good for them! There 
were very few law books published by 
Canadian lawyers in my student days. 


The University itself makes an unforget- 
table impact with its assortment of 
architecture which on the whole make a 
pleasing blend, with its outstanding 
Students’ Union Building and sports 
pavilion, its attractive HUB Mall, and its 
truly extraordinary new University 
Hospital. 


I had expected that revisiting the place 
that first opened up my mind to the 
marvellous, limitless realms of knowl- 
edge would be a very pleasant 
experience. I was not really prepared for 
the genuine emotional lift I received in 
one wonderful week. Just as one never 
forgets the highlights of his or her 
student days at college, I shall never 
forget the notable warmth of the wel- 


come from friends old and new, and 
from former strangers, that made this 
revisit such a memorable experience. It 
was true serendipity. 


I can only conclude these reflections by 
saying how very proud I am to be a 
graduate of this University and of this 
Law School! “* 


After graduating from the Law School in 
1935, William Epstein dedicated his 
career to peace and disarmament issues. 
He joined the United Nations the year it 
was formed and continues to work there, 
making him the longest serving member 
of the United Nations Security Council. 
In 1994, he visited the Faculty of Law as 
the Wilbur Bowker Visiting Professor, 
delivering a public lecture on "The State 
of the World and the role of the United 
Nations." 


The Wilbur F. Bowker Visiting Professorship | 


The Wilbur F. Bowker Visiting Profes- 
sorship is supported by an endowed 
fund at the Faculty of Law. The pur- 
pose of the Professorship is to bring 
noted scholars to the Faculty of Law 
for a week, month or semester at a 
time to take up temporary residence in 
the Faculty of Law, engage in informal 
on-going chats with professors and 
students, give some classroom and 
public lectures and participate in 
faculty and student discussions. 


The original incentive for establishing 
the Wilbur F. Bowker Visiting Profes- 

| sorship came from a group of former 
students of Dean Bowker’s (the Class 
of 1952) at their 35th Anniversary 


celebration. Those present began by 
making pledges of their own, and then 
organized a massive fund raising cam- 
paign involving all of the 20 years when 
Wilbur Bowker was Dean of the Faculty 
of Law (1948-1968). The overall cam- 
paign director was Angus McDonald, 
Q.C., a member of the Class of 1952, 
who did a splendid job of organizing the 


fund raising drive. 


Dr. William Epstein (33) was the first 
Wilbur F. Bowker Visiting Professor, 
spending a week on campus in Septem- 
ber 1994. The second Wilbur F. Bowker 


Visiting Professor was Dr. Michael 


Jones, a Professor in the Faculty of Law 
at the University of Liverpool, who was 


at the Faculty from January | to April 
30, 1995. During his time at the 
Faculty, Dr. Jones taught courses in 
Law and Medicine and selected topics 


in Tort Law. 


Thanks to the work of the original fund 
raising committee and the on-going 
generosity of friends and family 
members of Wilbur F. Bowker, the 
endowment fund now contains ap- 
proximately $232,000. Alumni and 
friends interested in making a gift to 
the Bowker Professorship may do so 
through pledges to Law Campaign 75. 
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Marjorie Bowker and Joe Shoctor inducted 
into the Alumni Wall of Recognition 


I is a rare person that finds a career 


they truly love. To embrace three careers 
in one lifetime, you have to be someone 
like Joe Shoctor. 


Whether it be in law, theatre or business, 
Shoctor is always ready to respond to a 
challenge. “I’ve done it all my life. I 
love a challenge. I used to respond 
vociferously, without too much thought 
about it. These days, I don’t do that as 
much, but I’m not complacent.” 


In 1946, he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta with an LL.B. “I can’t 
remember when it started, but I have 
always wanted to be a lawyer.” But even 
then, other interests threatened to side- 
track him. Shoctor had a natural talent 
for the stage, and while he was a star at 
the University Law Show, he always saw 
himself in front of a bigger audience. 


It was his flair for the theatre that took 
him to Los Angeles after graduation, 
landing an interview with a casting 
director. The director offered him a 
small part at the Pasadena Playhouse, 
but Shoctor decided that the life of an 
actor was not for him. “I saw all these 
people struggling to make a living and I 
decided it wasn’t for me. I didn’t have 
the guts for it.” 


He returned to Edmonton to begin a law 
practice, but never gave up his passion 
for the stage, as anyone who has ever 
seen the Citadel Theatre will know. 
When he first had his vision for the 
theatre 30 years ago, many thought the 
idea was crazy. Today, the Citadel is one 
of the finest theatre facilities in Canada. 


His third career - business - also came 
naturally to Shoctor. In 1949, he and his 
father took a chance on a piece of land 


near Leduc, hoping to strike oil. The 
gamble paid off when they struck oil in 
more than a dozen wells. 


The University of Alberta is certainly not 
the first to recognize Shoctor’s many 


accomplishments. Among his many awards 
are the Great Canadian Award, the Alberta 


Order of Excellence, an Officer of the 


Order of Canada, an Honorary Doctorate of 


Laws, the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Medal 
and a State of Israel Prime Minister’s 
Award. 
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However, his place on the Alumni 
Wall of Recognition will always be 
special. For it was at this university 
that Shoctor honed the skills necessary 
to become a successful lawyer and 
businessman and it was at Law Show 
that he first showcased his acting 
talents to an audience. 


But the University takes no credit for 
the gumption Shoctor has to meet a 
good challenge. He was born with 
that. 


When she entered the Faculty of Law 
in 1936, Marjorie Bowker (Mont- 
gomery) was relatively certain what she 
would do after she graduated. “I went to 
law school with the expectation of 
becoming a legal stenographer,” she 
says. With that goal in mind, she taught 
herself shorthand and typing in her last 
year of high school. 


The shorthand and typing came in handy 
- but not for a career as a legal stenogra- 
pher. As a best selling author, judge, 
community volunteer and lawyer, 
Marjorie Bowker has made good use of 
her secretarial skills - and the talents that 
made it possible for her to pursue such 
diverse interests. 


There is no question that Marjorie 
Bowker has accomplished more in one 
lifetime than many of us could accom- 
plish in three. But when asked the secret 
of her success, Bowker is unable to 
reply. “I’m the wrong person to ask,” she 
replies, “I didn’t set out to do all of this 
with any long term objectives. My 
policy was simply to make the most of 
every opportunity that arose. Where it 
would ultimately lead was never a factor 
in my thinking.” 


In the summer of 1937, after completing 
the first year of law school, Bowker’s 
career aspirations took a detour. “My 
father suggested I should connect with a 
law firm, work there for the summer and 


eventually article there.” The family 
knew no one in the legal profession, but 
on a tip from a family friend, approached 
Edmonton’s largest law firm, Milner 
Steer. “My father and I went to Milner 
Steer in May and asked to see the person 
in charge. We were taken in to George 
Steer’s office. ‘This is my daughter 
Marjorie Montgomery,’ my father said, 
‘She has just finished her first year of 
law school and would like to work with 
your firm.’ George Steer looked at me 
and asked when I would like to start. I 
said Monday would be fine,” says 
Bowker, smiling at the memory. 


She eventually articled with Milner Steer 
and shortly after being admitted to the 
bar became engaged to one of the firm’s 
associates, Wilbur Bowker. Like most 
women in her day, Bowker expected to 
quit law and settle down to raise a 
family. The war changed those plans. 


Two years after getting married, Wilbur 
Bowker enlisted in the army, leaving his 
young wife - and law practice - behind 
in Edmonton. It seemed only natural that 
she would carry on his practice while he 
was away. 


“For me, professionally, these were 
years of substantial and unexpected 
advancement. The shortage of male 
lawyers meant that I had opportunities 
which I would never have experienced 
otherwise at such an early stage in my 
career.” 


After the war, Bowker dedicated herself 
to her family and the community, raising 
three children and participating on 
numerous boards and committees. This 
work would prove invaluable in her later 
role as a judge. “I had gained the life 
experience necessary for me to under- 
stand the social impact my rulings would 
have as a family and juvenile court 
judge.” 


When she was appointed to the bench in 
1966, the only previous appointments of 
women to legal positions in Alberta were 
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five women magistrates. The appoint- 
ment earned her recognition as the first 
woman judge appointed in Alberta. 


During her early years as a judge, she 
became increasingly aware of the inad- 
equacies of legal remedies as a solution 
to marital and family problems. Her 
concern led her to investigate what was 
happening in other countries - Britain, 
Japan and the United States. It was out 
of these observations that in 1972, with 
the support of the federal and provincial 
governments, she initiated the “Marriage 
Conciliation Project” whose goal was to 
conciliate differences arising from 


separation or divorce, especially in 
issues relating to children. 


It remains one of her proudest accom- 
plishments. “If I were to be remembered 
at all for my years in the judiciary, I 
would wish it to be for initiating and 
developing this project.” 


After 17 years as a judge, Bowker chose 
to retire “somewhat earlier than neces- 
sary” to pursue other interests. These 
interests included writing three national 
best seller books on political issues. Her 
goal in writing these books on free trade, 
the Meech Lake Accord and Canada’s 


constitutional crisis, was to provide a 
basis for public understanding and 
discussion on issues of national concern. 


And what does the future hold? No 
future best sellers are looming on the 
horizon, but Bowker’s typewriter 1s 
ready to meet future challenges. And 
Bowker remains true to her life philoso- 
phy - to make the most of every 
opportunity that may arise. 


“T believe in the cumulative value of 
experience. Often, when a person 
doesn’t realize the value of a certain 
experience to the whole, they learn the 
most.” 


e Upcoming Alumni and Faculty Events 


February 26, 1996: 


Eldon Foote Lecture in International Business Law 


"Can Canadians Become the Best Traders in the World?" 
Speaker: The Honourable Peter Lougheed, Q.C. 
Room 231-237, Law Centre, 8:00 pm 


February 29 - 
March 2: 


March 5, 1996: 


The Laskin Memorial Moot Competition 
Hosted by the Faculty of Law, University of Alberta 


Toronto Alumni Reception 


Location: to be determined 


5:30-7:30 pm 


March 6, 1996: 


Ottawa Alumni Reception 


Location: The National Press Club 


5:30-7:30 pm 


March 12, 1996: 


Official Opening of the Decore Centre for Alternative 


Dispute Resolution. 
Location: The Decore Centre, 110 Law Centre 


5:00 - 7:00 pm 


March 28, 1996: 


The McDonald Lecture in Constitutional Law 


Speaker: Benjamin Barber, Whitman Professor of Political 
Science, Rutgers University, New Jersey 
231-237 Law Centre, 7:30 pm 


May 16, 1996: 


75th Anniversary Wind-Up Celebration: 


"An Evening of Memories" 
Hosted by the Faculty of Law and the EBA 
Location and time: to be determined 


June 15, 1996: 


Convocation for 1996 law graduates 


For more information on any of the above events, please call Shannon Zwicker at 
(403)492-5953. Alumni celebrations are also being planned for Vancouver and 
Calgary in spring 1996 - dates and locations to be confirmed. 
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An Evening of Memories 


The Faculty of Law and the Edmon- 
ton Bar Association will hold a wind- 
up bash to celebrate the 75th Anni- 
versary of the Faculty of Law. The 
provisional arrangements are as 


follows: 


The event will take place in a down- 
town hotel on May 16, 1996. It will 
be an evening of memories. The 
theme will be "Come and reminisce 
with your classmates and indulge in 
an evening of nostalgia and Law 
School memories" 


In accordance with the theme, the 
room will be decorated with old class 
photographs, which we hope to also 
make available to sell to alumni. We 
hope that the "icing on the cake" will 
be provided by Norm Picard and his 
troupe with one of their infamous 
sketches. 


In all, it is hoped that this will be a 
festive and memorable evening. I 
encourage all Edmonton-area alumni 
to attend. 


- Christine Davies, organizer 


CAMPAIGN UPDATE 


Future Together 


66 : 
Honour the past - ensure the future 


These words have been on Dean Tim 
Christian’s lips a lot in the past year. As 
the theme for the Faculty of Law’s 75th 
Anniversary year, and its accompanying 
campaign, they have provided a rallying 
cry for more than 200 alumni and friends 
of the Faculty of Law who have volun- 
teered their time and efforts for the 
campaign. 


At first glance, the goal of the campaign 
is to raise three million dollars for 
the Faculty. But, as Dean Tim 
Christian explains, the money is 
only part of the picture. 


“To me, the most important focus 
of this campaign is renewing our 
relationship with our alumni and 
the Alberta legal community. A 
few months from now, we will 
have achieved our financial goal, 
but the campaign will only be a 
success if the closer relationships 
we have begun to forge with our 
graduates and friends continue to 
grow and benefit the Faculty.” 


Led by co-chairs Gary Campbell 
(62), Rod McLennan (’58) and 
Tevie Miller (50), the campaign 
was launched in response to increasing 
financial cutbacks and the need for 
private support. 


“We believe we owe a debt to this 
institution,’ says McLennan. “In repay- 
ing this debt, we can play a significant 
role in perpetuating our law school as 
one of the pre-eminent schools in 
Canada.” 


The co-chairs agree that the campaign is 
not just about money. “The money we 
raise will help ensure a stronger financial 
future for the Faculty, but the future is 
also about partnership,” says Gary 
Campbell, “By inviting the legal com- 
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the planning and direction of the Law 
School, we can ensure that the Faculty 
continues to meet the needs of the 
practicing bar.” 


To ensure closer ties, the campaign 
executive committee has established a 
Board of Counsel to the Faculty of Law. 
Comprised of practicing representatives 
of the Bar, the Bench, the business 
community, the student body and the 
Faculty, the Board will superintend the 
expenditure of undesignated funds to 
Law Campaign 75 and will bring fresh 
and critical ideas from the profession to 
the halls of academe. Terms of reference 


Law Campaign 


Goal 


Campaign 
to Date 


Planned Gifts: $370,000 
Campaign Gifts: $727,900 
Law Students Gift: $10,000 
Eldon Foote Gift: $300,000 
McLean Gift: $250,000 


CN Gift: $300,000 


Decore Gift: $200,000 
Executive Gifts: $283,500 
Faculty of Law Gifts: $258,600 


have been drawn up for the Board of 
Counsel and the co-chairs hope that it 
will first meet this spring. 


Dean Christian is enthusiastic about the 
possibilities for the Board of Counsel. 
“The Law Schools in Alberta enjoy a 
relationship with the Law Society that is 
the envy of many other provinces in 
Canada. We have worked together to 
ensure that the educational needs of the 
profession are met. The Board of Coun- 
sel will help strengthen the ties we 
already have with practitioners and 
ensure that the law school remains 
sensitive to the needs of an ever-growing 
and increasingly complex profession.” 


$3,000,000 


fs Buide the | date | fa, NR a " 
munity to become active participants in _In addition to the Board of Counsel, 


plans are currently underway to establish 
an branch alumni association for the 
Faculty of Law. As an affiliate of the 
University of Alberta’ Alumni Associa- 
tion, the group will ensure that alumni 
are informed about and involved in the 
life of the law school by coordinating 
alumni publications and social events. 


But while money may not be the only 
focus of the campaign, it is an important 
one. And so far, the response from the 
community to Law Campaign 75 has 
been excellent. 


‘When we launched our campaign in 
October, we had raised $1.3 million for 
the law school, most of it in 
major gifts,” says McLennan. 
“Three months later, we have 
raised $2.7 million.” 


“The response from the legal 
community has been very 
strong,” agrees Campbell, 
“Alumni who have never given 
more than $100 to the law school 
before are making five year 
pledges of $5000, $10,000 - even 
$20,000. 


To ensure that personal ap- 
proaches can be made, the 
campaign has recruited a large 
number of volunteers, including 
one or more “class leaders” for 
each graduating class from 1950 
to 1994. In turn, the class leaders have 
recruited their own helpers, bringing the 
total number of volunteers to approxi- 
mately 200. 


And while the volunteers have been 
busy, much work remains to be done in 
the next few months. “We haven’t been 
able to contact everyone yet,” says 
McLennan, “but our goal is that by the 
end of the campaign, we will have been 
in contact with each alumnus at least 
once.” 


Much of the Campaign's initial success 
is due to the generousity of our major 
donors, who have given more than 
$1,000,000 to the Faculty of Law. 


Through their generous gifts, these 
donors have intiated the following new 
projects at the Faculty of Law. 


David and Brenda McLean 
Fund New Reading Room 


One of two inner courtyard spaces at the 
Law School will be converted to a 
reading room electronically linked to the 
internet, thanks to a gift of $250,000 
from David and Brenda McLean. 


A graduate of the Class of 1962, David 
McLean and his wife Brenda believe in 
giving back to those institutions that 
have played an important role in their 
lives. The couple are longtime support- 
ers of the University. 


Students and practitioners will be able to 
use the electronic reading room to 
conduct on-line research and discuss 
legal issues with other legal scholars and 
practitioners around the world. 


In 1987, the Eldon D. Foote Chair in 
International Business/Law was estab- 
lished at the University of Alberta with a 
gift of $250,000 from Eldon Douglas 
Foote, an alumnus of the Faculty of Law. 
The annual lecture draws members of 
the legal and business communities to 
the University each year to hear about 
various topics in international law and 
business. 


Eldon Foote has chosen to continue to 
support the Faculty of Law with an 
additional gift of $300,000 to Law 
Campaign 75. In recognition of his gift, 
the Faculty plans to name the moot court 
room after Mr. Foote, who always had a 
special interest in litigation during his 
years as a lawyer. 


So far, the use of the money has not been 
determined, but may involve renovation 
of the existing moot court room. 


Canadian National Railways 
Gives $300,000 


CN has given the Faculty of Law 
$300,000, most of which will be used to 
establish a multi-use technologically 
advanced meeting and teaching space in 
one of the Faculty’s inner courtyards, 
which will be converted to indoor space 
sometime in 1997. 


The Faculty hopes that the new facility, 
or “Great Hall”, will be used to attract 
alumni and practitioners to the law 
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Idon Foote Continues to 
Support Faculty of Law 


C 
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school. Tentative plans are to offer 
continuing education courses on the 
internet and other subjects in conjunc- 
tion with the Legal Education Society of 
Alberta. Dean Christian also hopes that 
the Faculty can purchase equipment that 
will enable legal experts around the 
world to deliver virtual lectures at the 
Faculty of Law through video links. 


“This donation is intended to help 
strengthen the educational infrastructure 
in Edmonton, the site of CN’s western 
headquarters,” says Rick Boyd, senior 
vice president of CN West. 


Fifty thousand dollars will be used to 
establish a seminar on privatization, 
which will be organized in the 1996-97 
academic year. 


A New Centre for a Changing 
Legal Environment 


With a generous gift of $200,000 from 
Maureen Decore and additional gifts of 
more than $100,000 from family and 
friends, the John V. Decore Centre for 
Alternative Dispute Resolution has been 
created in memory of alumnus John 
Victor Decore (’60). 


The Faculty will use the Centre as a 
teaching facility for courses in alterna- 
tive dispute resolution, client 
counselling, labour arbitration and 
techniques of negotiation, enabling 
students to graduate with a sound under- 
standing of alternative dispute 
resolution. 


In addition to its use as a teaching 
facility, the Decore Centre houses the 
Alberta Arbitration and Mediation 
Society, the body authorized to certify 
arbitrators and mediators in Alberta. On 
days when the Faculty is not using the 
space as a teaching facility, the Society 
will lease the space to any parties inter- 
ested in conducting arbitrations or 
mediations. Says Dean Christian, “The 
money earned through leasing the space 
will not only provide revenue for the 
Faculty’s ADR programs, it should 
strengthen our relationship with the legal 
and broader Edmonton communities.” 


Law Campaign 75 
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Gifts Wisely 


Most of the gifts made to Law Cam- 


paign 75, with the exception of major 
gifts, have been designated to the Law 
Campaign 75 Fund, a special endow- 
ment and capital fund that will be 
superintended by the Board of Counsel 
to the Faculty of Law. However, some 
donors have chosen to direct their gifts 
to the projects described below. 


The Law Library for the 
Future 


Funds designated to the Library through 
Law Campaign 75 will be used to 
strategically equip the John A. Weir 
Memorial Law Library for the computer 
age by developing a collection of legal 
research materials in CD-ROM form. 
Subscribing users across the province 
will have easy, on-line access to these 
materials by remote computer link. 


The new system will complement other 
computer research resources such as the 
Alberta Law Data Base and QuickLaw. 
The Faculty will develop a seamless 
coordination of such resources, giving 
users access to all of them through a 
single computer link. 


To complement resources on CD-ROM, 
the Faculty is also investigating the 
possibility of digitizing library materials. 
Books and reports will be electronically 
read by computers and stored in elec- 
tronic form, making them completely 
accessible to users. 


Dean Christian is excited about the 
potential benefits to practitioners. “By 
enabling members of the Bar and Bench 
to access our resources on-line, the 


capital cost of maintaining individual 
libraries in every law firm. In addition, 
the costs of conducting research on-line 
can be charged as a disbursement, saving 
law firms even more money.” 


The timeline for the new library project 
has not been set, but practitioners should 
not expect the library to appear on the 
internet overnight. “This is a long term 
project with tremendous potential.” says 
Dean Christian, “We want to be the first 
law school in Canada to provide this 
service, so we have to move quickly, but 
thoughtfully.” 


Safeguarding Opportunities 
for Students 


Many alumni look back with fondness 
on their involvement in extra-curricular 
activities. Working at Student Legal 
Services, participating in a moot or 
editing the Alberta Law Review are as 
essential to the law school experience as 
compulsory classes. 


Unfortunately, extra-curricular activities 
often suffer first in hard budgetary times. 
To ensure that our students continue to 
have opportunities to learn outside of the 
classroom, new sources of money must 
be found. Donors to Law Campaign 75 
may direct their gifts to the Moot Court 
Program, Alberta Law Review, Indig- 
enous Law Program, Student Legal 
Services or to student bursaries. 


Centres and Institutes 


Support through the campaign can help 
to ensure the continued operations of the 
centres and institutes housed at the 
Faculty of Law. The Alberta Law Re- 
form Institute, the Health Law Institute, 
the Centre for Constitutional Studies and 
the International Ombudsman Institute 


strengthen the academic reputation of | 
the Law School. They are an important 
part of the Law School’s future. 


Gifts may be made to any one of the 
above centres. Or, if donors prefer, they 
can designated their gifts to the newest 
centre at the Faculty of Law - the John V. 
Decore Centre for Alternative Dispute 
Resolution. 


Teaching and Community 
Outreach 


The Faculty of Law takes its teaching 
mission seriously. Faculty members 
spend time researching and implement- 
ing new and innovative teaching 
methods - such as teaching on the 
internet and developing new courses - 
and sessional instructors provide stu- 
dents with valuable insights gleaned 
from years in practice. 


We want to continue our commitment to 
teaching and look for ways of sharing 
our expertise with the Edmonton com- 


"By enabling members of the Bar and Bench to access our resources on-line, the Faculty will help 
practitioners reduce the capital cost of maintaining individual libraries in every law firm. In 
addition, the costs of conducting research on-line can be charged as a disbursement, saving firms 


even more money." 
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munity. Gifts made to teaching and 
community outreach will be used to 
enhance our teaching excellence fund, 
provide the money necessary to hire 
teaching assistants, and continue 
outreach programs such as the former 
public lecture series “Saturday Mornings 
at the Law School” and our visiting 
speakers program. 


Where Can I Designate My 
Gift? 


Law Library for the Future 


Safeguarding Opportunities for 
Students 


Moot Court Program 
Student Bursaries 
Indigenous Law Program 
Alberta Law Review 
Student Legal Services 


Centres & Institutes 

Alberta Law Reform Institute 
Health Law Institute 

Centre for Constitutional Studies 
International Ombudsman Institute 


John V. Decore Centre for Alternative 
Dispute Resolution 


Teaching and Community Outreach 
Teaching Excellence Fund 

Wilbur Bowker Visiting Professorship 
Teaching Assistants 

Saturday Mornings at the Law School 


Visiting Lecturers 


Law Campaign 75 Fund 


ore than 500 people attended the 


launch of Law Campaign 75 on October 
11 at the Citadel Theatre in downtown 
Edmonton. 


Alumna Cecilia Johnstone, who chaired 
the Kick-off Committee responsible for 
the successful launch, was extremely 
pleased with the number of people that 
came out to celebrate. Under her direc- 
tion, the committee was able to attract a 
number of outstanding speakers to the 
event, including federal Minister of 
Justice Allan Rock and Premier Ralph 
Klein. 


Minister Rock gave the keynote address, 
encouraging those in attendance to make 
a gift to the Faculty’s campaign. Law 
Schools, he said, confer more than a 
degree, they confer what may be called 
“the gift of law”. This gift brings a 
broadened perspective, a capacity for 
critical analysis and a deep sense of the 
role of the law among social institutions. 


Minister Rock also spoke about the 
important role the Faculty of Law plays 
on an international level, recollecting 
how on a trip to Israel in May, he met 
with the Israeli Minister of Justice and a 
team of constitutional experts. “I was 
very proud to see that the most promi- 
nent among the working materials they 
had assembled ... were research docu- 
ments and commentaries published by 
this faculty’s Centre for Constitutional 
Studies,” said Rock, “The Israeli legal 
experts described them as containing 
some of the most insightful analysis ever 
done of the Canadian constitutional 
Experience.” 


The event was made possible by a 
number of generous supporters, includ- 
ing Monnex Insurance Brokers Ltd., 
which donated $3000 toward the event. 


Alberta Traffic Supply Ltd. 
Canadian Pacific's Hotel Macdonald 
Citadel Theatre 
Coopers & Lybrand 
Deloitte & Touche 
Doane Raymond 
Ernst & Young 
KPMG Peat Marwick Thorne 
Labbatt Alberta Brewery 
Monnex Insurance Brokers Limited 
Price Waterhouse 


The Wine Cask 


Maureen Decore talks with Allan Rock at the Reception 


a 
Honorary Patrons Marjorie and Wilbur Bowker 
received a warm welcome from the audience 


= ian 


Jerry Kiriak, Clarence Ewasiuk ('79) and Jonathan Healey 


Members of the Campaign Kickoff 
Committee: 


Johanne L. Amonson (77) 


M. David Gates 
Gregory A. Harding ('82) 
Cecilia I. Johnstone ('74) 

Michael J. Lema (‘86) 
J.A. (Tony) Myers 
Jack Watson 


Guests mingle at the Kickoff Celebrati 
(above and below) 


Honorary Patrons 


Wilbur F Bowker (34) 
Marjorie Bowker (739) 


Campaign co-Chairs 


Gary G Campbell (62) 

Roderick A McLennan (’58) 

The Honourable Mr Justice Tevie H 
Miller (50) 


Campaign Executive 
Committee 


Donald G Bishop (62) 

J Alan Bryan (59) 

Dean Timothy J Christian (Cantab ’76) 
Cecilia I Johnstone (°74) 

Frank D Jones (Dalhousie *59) 

Lewis N Klar (McGill ’70) 

Frederick A Laux (64) 

The Honourable Mr Justice David C 
McDonald (Oxon °56) 

J A (Tony) Myers (New Brunswick ’79) 
Joseph H Shoctor (46) 

Douglas R Stollery (’76) 

Thomas W Wakeling (Queen’s ’74) 


Alumni Campaign 
Coordinators 


Janice A Agrios (’87) 
Kevin P Feehan (’78) 
Robert V Lloyd (62) 
James F McGinnis (’83) 
Peter M Owen (’48) 
Howard L Starkman (61) 
John Sterk (67) 

Robert H Teskey (’70) 
Karen M Trace (90) 
John A Weir (57) 
Norman L Witten (’53) 
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lass Leaders 


D’arcy D Duncan (50) 
JW D Craig (51) 

Garth Fryett (52) 
Ammon O Ackroyd (’53) 
Joseph P Brumlik (54) 
John A Beckingham (’55) 
Thomas S Millman (56) 
John A Weir (57) 

John Grotski (58) 

Percy L Herring (59) 
Ronald G Cummings (60) 
Harvey J Hurov (60) 
Lynn A Patrick (60) 
Robert E Schnell (60) 
William R Blain (61) 
Edwin S Cook (61) 
Bruce H Jackson (61) 
Robert A Newton (61) 
Edward E Rice (’61) 
Gerry A I Lucas (62) 
Marlin L Moore (62) 
Joseph A Spier (62) 
Julian Koziak (63) 
Bernard D Lavallee (63) 
David E Tavender (’63) 
Patrick M Bentley (64) 
Hugh A McQueen (’64) 
Lawrence W Olesen (64) 
Terrence A Cockrall (65) 
Hugh A Robertson (66) 
Gary V Frohlich (°67) 

R Allan Farmer (68) 

J Philip Warner (69) 

W Paul Sharek (°70) 
Daniel R Pahl (71) 

John J Kane (°72) 
Theodore D Bosse (’73) 
Peter J Royal (74) 
Frederick A Day (75) 
Doreen A Sulyma (’75) 
Kenneth B Blasius (76) 
Kenneth J Chapman (’76) 
Dennis G Groh (’76) 

Eric L Oddliefson (’76) 
Douglas M Russell (°76) 
James K McFadyen (’77) 
Shelley L Miller (77) 

P Jonathan Faulds (78) 
Gordon D Sustrik (78) 
Daniel Zalmanowitz (’78) 


Andrew J Hladyshevsky (’79) 
Elizabeth M MacInnis (’79) 


Anne Massing (°79) 
Frances L Zinger (’79) 
Gordon H Freund (80) 
Jeffrey H Mayan (81) 


Karen Swartzenberger (’82) 


Nancy L Golding (’83) 
Shawna K Vogel (’84) 
Jay M Guthrie (85) 


Law Campaign 75 C Brian E Wallace (’86) 


Donald C I Lucky (87) 
Erin D Oor (88) 

Ronald H Haggett (89) 
Mary L Henderson (’89) 
Christine J Felix (90) 
Maria C Piasta (°90) 
Sandra J Weber (90) 
Shannon L Bunz (91) 
Sherry L Kachur (91) 
Denise J Kiss (91) 

Laura Whenham-Bryer (91) 
Catherine M Good (’92) 
Leslie C Paetz (92) 
Joseph D Spelliscy (92) 
Deanne E Bateman (93) 
Dalaura L Simonelli (°93) 
Ian C Dundas (94) 

Joan M Hertz (94) 
Morey D Sair (94) 


Kickoff Committee 


Johanne L. Amonson (’77) 

M. David Gates (Dalhousie ’79) 
Gregory A Harding (82) 
Michael J Lema (86) 

Jack Watson (Saskatchewan ’72) 


Judges Campaign 


The Honourable Mr. Justice John W 
McClung (58) 

His Honour Chief Judge Edward R 
Wachowich (’54) 


Friends Campaign 


Brian A Beresh (Saskatchewan °76) 
Terrance D Clackson (Saskatchewan ’78) 
Pierre J Comeau (Moncton ’87) 

Richard B Drewry (Saskatchewan ’69) 
David P Jones (Oxon ’73) 

Howard L Kushner (Toronto ’75) 

Walter S McKall (Manitoba ’76) 

Alex D Pringle (Toronto *71) 

Paul G Sully (Manitoba 67) 

Ulli S Watkiss (York ’79) 


For more information on the campaign, 
contact your class leader or: 


Shannon Zwicker 
Campaign Manager 
453 Law Centre 
University of Alberta 
T6H 2G5 
Phone: (403)492-5953 


Ukrainian Law Professors 
Study at the Law School 


The Faculty of Law at the University of 
Alberta, under the direction of Professor 
Walter K. Mis, has undertaken a project 
known as the Legal Training and Cur- 
riculum Development Project in 
Ukraine. The three year project will 
assist in training law professors and 
developing curriculum for the new 
Centre of Legal Studies (CLS) in Kyiv, 
Ukraine. 


The Centre of Legal Studies is a new 
legal academy established in Kyiv in 
1994 by agreement between Ukrainian 
Legal Foundation and the Taras 
Shevchenko University of Kyiv. The 
CLS will be a graduate law school that 
provides instruction in Ukrainian law 
from a Western perspective. It will 
complement the existing law schools, 
and train legal educators and lawyers to 
meet the needs of the country as it 
transforms its political and economic 
system and integrates more closely with 
Europe and the Western world. 


Ukraine is a new developing democratic 
society and as such is yet mired in a state 
driven command political and economic 
structure. Slowly, but with difficulty, it is 
lurching forward to a democratic govern- 


local and national media. 


The launching of the Law School's Legal Training and 
Curriculum Development Project attracted the attention of 


ment and a free market economy. There 
is a great need for fundamental legal 
reform in Ukraine as there is no concept 
of a “just society” and no level of legal 
consciousness in the public eye. A crisis 
exists in the system of legal education in 
Ukraine. There is a great shortage of law 
school teachers, and many law school 
teachers have not modified the substance 
of their courses even though the political 
and economic changes demand a funda- 
mentally different understanding of the 
role of law and the function of lawyers. 
There is also a serious shortage of 
appropriate teaching materials and new 
courses and materials are not being 
developed quickly enough to respond to 
the changes in the legislative and institu- 
tional structure of the country. 


The goal of this project is to help create 
a core of reform-oriented legal academ- 
ics who will-become the principals in the 
modernization of Ukraine’s legal institu- 
tions and legislation. The objective is to 
train Ukrainian law professors in mar- 
ket-oriented legal principles to assist 
them in the development of modern 
curriculum and adaptation of Western 
teaching methods to local needs. 


The project involves the 
University of Alberta’s 
Faculty of Law, as Cana- 
dian executing agency, in 
partnership with the 
Faculty of Law and Insti- 
tute of Comparative Law at 
McGill University and the 
Centre for Public Law and 
Public Policy at Osgoode 
Hall Law School. The 
project is committed to 
bringing up to six Ukrain- 
ian legal scholars a year to 
Canada for the next three 


Paraska Rachinsky 


Rostyslav Mykheienko, MPA (sitting) and 
Volodymyr Holovatenko hope to use what 
they learn in Canada to create a brighter 
future for their native Ukraine. 


years. Two of the scholars will go to 
each of the participating universities and 
spend four months in academic training 
and the following four months in practi- 
cal internship with law firms or 
government or private bodies. 


Half of the funding has been provided by 
the Canadian International Development 
Agency and the other half by the Univer- 
sities, employers and others involved in 
the project as well as the CLS in 
Ukraine. 


The first trainees under the program 
arrived in Canada in mid September. 
Two are currently enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and one each at McGill 
and Osgoode Hall. “ 


Paraska Rachinsky is the Administrator 
of the Legal Training and Curriculum 
Development Project in Ukraine at the 
University of Alberta. 
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Ss Faculty Notes 


Annalise Acorn was recently granted 
tenure and promoted to Associate Profes- 
Sor. 


Richard Bauman spent part of the 
1994-95 academic year as a Visiting 
Scholar at Duke University’s School of 
Law in Durham, North Carolina. In 
addition to developing a passion for 
college basketball, Professor Bauman 
spent a great deal of time on academic 
endeavours. 


This year, he completed his D.Phil. 
degree from Oxford University, under 
thesis advisor Professor Ronald 
Dworkin. He also has two books about to 
be published. The first, entitled Explora- 
tions in Difference: Law, Culture and 
Politics, will be brought out by the 
University of Toronto Press in late 1995. 
Professor Bauman co-edited this inter- 
disciplinary collection with Professor 
Jonathan Hart of the University of 
Alberta’s Department of English. The 
second book, Critical Legal Studies: A 
Guide to the Literature, is due to be 
published in early 1996 by Westview 
Press of Boulder, Colorado. 


Catherine Bell was awarded a $80,000 
Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada grant to 
support fieldwork and publish a book on 
Alberta’s Metis Settlements Appeals 
Tribunal. She is currently on sabbatical. 


Tim Caulfield and Patty James of the 
Health Law Institute have a number of 
interesting projects on the go. A special 
edition of the Health Law Journal 
devoted entirely to “Professional Norms 
in the Practice of Human Genetics” will 
be coming out shortly. Numerous indi- 
viduals have written articles for this 
publication including Bartha Maria 
Knoppers, Professor Gerald 
Robertson, world-renowned sociologist 


Dorothy Wertz, geneticist Claude 
Laberge, John Dosseter and Tim 
Caulfield. As the name of the project 
suggests, this publication will address 
the many legal, ethical and social issues 
relating to emerging genetic technolo- 
gies. 


The Health Law Institute is also halfway 
through its Canadian Genome Analysis 
and Technology Project. A good deal of 
the research has been completed and the 
Centre hopes to publish its results next 
fall. In addition, an international confer- 
ence on “Consent, Sampling and Human 
Genetics” is in the planning stages. The 
conference would take place in the fall 
and involve scholars from around the 
world. 


Dean Timothy Christian has spent a lot 
of time this year working on Law 
Campaign 75. In addition to that, he has 
done some travelling on behalf of the 
University and the Law School, travel- 
ling to the Netherlands for an 
International Ombudsman Institute 
meeting in the fall and representing the 
President at the fourth Canada-Taiwan 
Higher Education Conference in 
Kaohsiung in Decmber. 


Dean Christian was recently appointed 
the Federal Representative by Indian 
and Northern Affairs Minister Ron Irwin 
in an attempt to settle the Peigan dispute 
in Southern Alberta. In January, he 
made his stage debut as a soloist in Law 
Show '96. 


Christine Davies presented 2 papers at 
the Annual Meeting of the Research 
Committee for Sociology and the Law in 
Tokyo, August 1995. This year, she 
completed a recent publication “The 
Emergence of Judicial Child Support 
Guidelines” (1995); 13 Canadian 
Family Law Quarterly 89. 


She was elected Vice President of the 
Canadian Research Institute for Law and 
the Family in May 1995. 
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Frederick DeCoste was granted a 1996- 
97 McCalla Research Professorship. The 
McCalla professorships are among the 
most prestigious awards given at the 
University. Professor DeCoste will use 
the Professorship to continue his work 
on Law, Diversity and Redemption, for 
which he was awarded a $49,000 grant 
by the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. This 
project will be ready for publication by 
June 1997 and will produce an identity- 
based defense of liberal polity and law 
against contemporary radical critics. 


In addition to this work, Professor 
DeCoste is working on an annotated 
bibliography of English language peri- 
odical literature concerning the historical 
and theoretical relationships between law 
and theology for the period 1980 to 
present. Essays in progress include Law 
and the Holocaust: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography; The Ethics and Morality of the 
Academic Lawyer; Liberalism, Minori- 
ties and the Quebec Question; From 
Formalism to Feminism: Seventy-Five 
Years of Theory in the Legal Academy. 
Professor DeCoste’s recently published 
articles include Kafka, Legal Theorizing 
and Redemption (1994) 27 Mosaic 161- 
178. 


Professor Ted DeCoste recently received a 
McCalla Professorship 


Professor Gerald Gall with the painting 
"Alberta September" by Allyson Glenn, 
which was presented to him along with the 

1995 Alberta Human Rights Award 


Gerald Gall was the 1995 recipient of 
the Alberta Human Rights Award, 
presented each year by the Province of 
Alberta. The award is given annually to 
an Albertan who has made an outstand- 
ing contribution in support of human 
rights in Alberta. In addition to the 22 
years Professor Gall has spent teaching 
civil liberties at the Faculty of Law, he is 
a long-standing member and former 
vice-president of the Canadian Human 
Rights Foundation and the author of 
numerous articles on human rights and 
multiculturalism. The award and a 
painting were presented to Professor 
Gall by Minister Gary Mar (LLB ’87) in 
a special ceremony in Calgary. 


The fourth edition of Professor Gall’s 
classic legal text The Canadian Legal 
System was released in December 1995. 


The second edition of Associate Dean 
Lewis Klar’s Tort Law will be published 
in 1996. However, he is not the only 
member of his family who has signifi- 
cant academic accomplishments to 
report. His son, Noah, was recently 
named a Rutherford Scholar for placing 
in the top 10 of high school graduates in 
Alberta with an average of 96.8% The 
award was presented at the Alberta 
Legislature by the Honourable Jack Ady, 
Minister of Advanced Education. 


_ Fred Laux reverted to a one half time 

| position in January 1994. He reports that 
_ he is using his spare time to travel with 
his wife June, bring his golf game up to 


some near level of competence and to 
consult in his fields of municipal, plan- 
ning and administrative law. This 
January, he received the honorary title of 
Queen’s Counsel. 


Lillian MacPherson was seconded to 
the Law Society of Alberta and Alberta 
Justice to research the information needs 
of the profession. She submitted a report 
to the Benchers at their February meet- 
ing. In September, she was again 
seconded, this time to University Infor- 
mation Enterprises, to conduct further 
research into the delivery of information 
to the profession. She continues her 
academic research and is currently 
working with Professor Ted DeCoste on 
a bibliography entitled Law and Theol- 
ogy which will go to press this year. 
Lillian is presently working with Profes- 
sor John Law on the 75th Anniversary 
history of the Faculty. 


Lillian reports that she is enjoying being 
a grandmother of 4 year old Zona and 2 
year old Gislina, both of whom live in 
Winnipeg. 


Walter Mis has undertaken the Legal 
Training and Curriculum Development 
Project in Ukraine, a national project 
based at the Faculty of Law. The 3 year 
project will assist in training law profes- 
sors and developing curriculum for the 
new Centre of Legal Studies (CLS) in 
Kyiv, Ukraine. The Faculty of Law is 
currently hosting two Ukrainian law 
professors who are involved in this 
project. 


Shannon O’Byrne presented her paper 
Economic Justice and Global Trade in 
August, 1995 at the annual conference of 
the Academy of Legal Studies in Busi- 
ness, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This 
paper was named one of the three most 
distinguished papers, out of a possible 
field of 170 papers submitted by scholars 
from across North America. 


Professor Shannon O'Byrne receives her 
award from Conference Chairperson 
Professor Frances Hill at the Academy of 

Legal Studies in Business conference 


Professor O’ Byrne’s paper is forthcom- 
ing in the American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology. 


Len Pollock is pleased to announce his 
marriage to Barbara Murray. The couple 
were married on July 15, 1995 in Ed- 
monton. 


Linda Reif, along with Mary Marshall, 
recently published The Ombudsman: 
Maladministration and Alternative 
Dispute Resolution (1995) 34 Alberta 
Law Review 215. Other recent publica- 
tions include /nternational Human 
Rights Law and the Ombudsman Office, 
which was published in an International 
Ombudsman publication The Ombuds- 
man Concept, of which Linda is the 
editor. Her essay entitled Environmental 
and Human Rights Law: The Role of Soft 
Law in the Evolution of Procedural 
Rights will appear in Trilateral Perspec- 
tives on International Legal Issues, 
edited by M. Young and Y. Iwasawa, in 
1996. 


In addition to pursuing her academic 
research, Linda serves on the Executive 
Committee and as a Member of the 
Board of Directors of the Academic 
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Council on the United Nations System 
(ACUNS) and as a vice-president of the 
Canadian Council on International Law. 
She is a member of the Asia Pacific 
Foundation of Canada (APFC) Study 
Team on Cultural Aspects of Trade 
Dispute Resolution in the Asia-Pacific. 
In 1994 Linda presented Conference 
Papers in Tokyo and Taipei and was a 
participant in the Canada-Vietnam 
Workshop on Citizens’ Rights in Hanoi. 


In her spare time, Linda is studying 
Spanish. 


Wayne Renke has conducted various 
Outreach Lecture Series across the 
Province on gun control and Bill C-68 
and spoke at the University’s Super 
Saturday on media and the courts. He 
has also been the guest speaker at two 
dinners organized by the Friends of the 
Faculty of Law. He has two articles 
about to be published: Homestead 
Legislation in the Four Western Prov- 
inces and The Legitimacy of Victim 
Participation in Sentencing. 


Lionel Smith is the proud father of a 
son, Samuel Denis Gagnon-Smith born 
21 August 1995. He recently completed 
his Doctorate at Oxford University. His 
thesis on The Law of Tracing will be 
published as a book by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 


Eric Spink was appointed to the Alberta 
Securities Commission in August, 1995. 


Rod Wood has returned to the Faculty 
following a one year sabbatical at 
Dalhousie Law School. While at 
Dalhousie, he taught a course in personal 
property security law and published 
several articles and commentaries in the 
area of commercial law. He is presently 
working on a third edition of the Alberta 
Personal Security Act Handbook that 
will reflect the significant changes 
brought about by the Civil Enforcement 
Act. % 


Professor David 
Percy Wins National 


Michael Robb 


Teaching Award 


“Professor David Percy is by far the 
best prepared, comprehensive instructor 
we've got. He’s organized and truly 
cares (as well as demonstrates this care) 
about student understanding. He accords 
respect and is very careful in explaining 
evaluation, exam writing techniques and 
the like. He provides marking schemes 
and loads of advice on approaching law 


school. Office availability very good” 


So says one student who had the pleas- 
ure of taking Professor Percy’s Contracts 
Law 410 course. Many others feel the 
same way about Professor Percy’s 
teaching and have said so on their annual 


teaching evaluations. 


Now, Professor Percy’s excellent teach- 
ing has been recognized nationally by 
The Weir Foundation, founded by 
Samuel Weir, a distinguished Canadian 


lawyer and benefactor of the Foundation. 


Professor Percy has been awarded The 
William Paul McClure Kennedy Memo- 
rial Award, intended to recognize the 
unsung heroes of the professorial ranks 
at Canadian law schools who are out- 


standing teachers. 


In his will, Weir expressed a desire to 
recognize and encourage excellence in 
the teaching of law. He was a great 
admirer of the late William Paul 
McClure Kennedy, teacher and dean of 
the Faculty of Law at the University of 
Toronto. % 
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What else have students said 
about Professor Percy’s 
teaching? 


“Extremely effective class presentation - 
Professor Percy should never be allowed 
to leave. The students need professors 
who teach for the students.” 


“Without a doubt the most effective 
professor I have ever had. Entertaining 
and interesting yet at once extremely 
effective.” 


“Professor Percy is by far the Faculty’s 
greatest asset.” 


“T felt the instructor made a difficult and 
technical course very understandable.” 


“Professor Percy is an outstanding 
teacher. He has consistent office hours 
and is genuinely happy to meet and talk 
with students.” 


“More professors should provide lec- 
tures as interesting and environments as 
conducive to learning as Professor 
Petcye, 


8 Night Watch 


The time was 11:35 on a Sunday 
evening, the night before the 1994 
President’s Day holiday. I was in front of 
a New York City Courthouse in Manhat- 
tan, in the company of Professor 
Abraham Abramovsky of Fordham 
University Law School and Roy, an off- 
duty cop. 


A snack truck was parked in front of the 
Courthouse. It was the kind of truck seen 
on carnival midways, or on a town 
square on a summer’s afternoon. The 
truck operator was doing a steady 
business selling coffee and chocolate 
bars to people going in and out of the 
Courthouse. 


We went past the snack truck, through 
the metal detector, and into the night 
court. We walked into no inferno, no 
beast’s belly. It seemed more a tired 
drama, an off-off-Broadway play in 
which the players — those who acted 
and those who were acted upon — had 
long lost serious interest. 


The gallery was full. About 40 people — 
young and old, male and female, black, 
white, and hispanic — sat and waited. 
They were neither festive nor disruptive. 
They sat in silent resignation. The hour, 
after all, was late. In front of us a child 
slept with her head on her mother’s lap. 
Her father, evidently in some kind of 
legal trouble, sat with his family. 


Beyond the bar, the court was more 
active. About 15 defendants were 
brought out of custody, and were parked 
in benches against the back wall. One 
woman defendant stared around the 
court room in mute incomprehension. A 
balding, dishevelled fellow in a wrinkled 
trench coat and a red scarf was working 
at a computer terminal, in front of the 
defendants’ benches. Abruptly, he shut 
off his machine and walked out. He did 
not bow to the judge. He was finished; it 
was time for him to go home. 


A group of armed court guards lounged 
around the bench. Some leaned against 
the bar. At times, they wandered about 
the front of the court talking. The main 
guard, a sort of court clerk who called 
out defendants’ names and docket 
numbers, wore a pearl-handled revolver. 


Police officers walked in and out. Most 
of them were assigned to court detail. 
Some of the officers had empty holsters. 
They were part of the “rubber band” 
squad, officers who were kept working, 
but, for various reasons, were not al- 
lowed to carry a gun. 


The judge sat, mostly listening. She was 
young. She wore a dark dress and a 
heavy necklace. She wore no robe. 


The prosecutor was the most animated 
figure. He was a young black man, with 
a Caribbean accent. His voice was soft. 
Little of what he said could be heard in 
the gallery. The crowd, in any event, 
seemed not much interested in following 
the workings of public justice. The 
prosecutor had an assistant, who organ- 
ized what appeared to be about 200 files 
on the prosecution table. Defendants 
came forward, drawn from their ranks on 
the benches. The prosecutor spoke. The 
judge looked. The public defenders made 
their representations. 


One of the public defenders was a 
middle-aged man with a long pony-tail 
and a neatly trimmed beard. He was 
dapper, but his shoes were scuffed. He 
too had an assistant, another public 
defender, who organized a stack of files 
rivalling the prosecutor’s collection. The 
other public defender was a woman, who 
looked terribly tired. She moved around 
actively in the front of the courtroom, 
and kept going in and out of the court- 
room. The Professor talked to her. She 
smiled, and the transformation was like 
spring. The difficulty, she told the 


Wayne Renke 


Professor, was that a Russian-speaking 
defendant had been held in custody since 
Friday on a shop-lifting charge. No one 
could communicate with him; bail could 
not be spoken to, and his charges could 
not be resolved. The man’s family was to 
come to court to translate, but they had 
not shown up, and they could not be 
found. 


We left the court room to hunt for the 
family. We were not successful. 


Outside the court room, we were en- 
gaged in conversation by a small, elfin 
creature of the night. Roy asked for the 
person’s name. “My name is Nation,” 
came the reply, “in the glow” (with a 
sweeping, moon-like hand motion). A 
complaint followed, regarding the 
placement of the windows on the court 
room doors. The interior and exterior 
doors were not aligned: “They not be 
coordinated; you can’t see nobody you 
try to see inside!” The person eventually 
produced a name, “Jack,” and said that 
he was a 20 year old student of welding. 
He was currently trying to connect with 
his family in Buffalo (later Syracuse was 
named as the family residence). Jack 
told us that he had been in a couple of 
fights. Those were his only brushes with 
the law. He was here tonight just waiting 
for a friend. Jack produced some identi- 
fication. Jack, animated and gesturing, 
kept talking. The identification was 
examined. Jack, in fact, was Jacqueline. 
“Tt’s all props,” said Jack/Jacqueline, 
“the world is nothing but props.” 


We soon left. Jack/Jacqueline left. The 
Russian-speaking defendant remained. + 


Wayne Renke is an Assistant Professor of 
Law at the University of Alberta, spe- 
cializing in Criminal Law. He was 
inspired to write "Night Watch" after a 
visit to the New York City Courthouse. 
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a Alumni Sightings at the Faculty of Law 
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Mr. Robert (Bob) Schrader and Mr. Melville Howey, both of 
the Class of 1944, celebrate their 50th reunion 


Mr. Joseph Lazarenko ('34) and his wife Helen 
at his 60th class reunion 


a ‘ xf 


Peter Lougheed ('52) and Louis Hyndman ('59) Hugh Robertson ('66) and Pat Bentley ('64) speak 
attend the Leitch Lecture to law students about the Bar Admisssion Program 
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Top left: Andy Semotiuk, Peter Savar 
('56), Walter Mis ('64), James Jacuta (‘82 
Helen Tymoczko ('79), [hor Broda and 
Andrew Hladyshevsky ('79) came to the 
Faculty to hear about the Ukraine project. 


Bottom right: Norm Picard ('75) talks to 
first year law students at a Perspectives 
class. 


Bottom left: Tom Jackson, Edward 
Trott and Justice Virgil Moshansky 
celebrate their 40th reunion at 
Reunion Weekend 1994. 


Left: Jean McBean ('72) speaks to 
first year students at a Perspectives 
class on feminism. 


Sere he. 
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. AlumNotes 


1949 


William Hurlburt, LLB, was recently 
awarded the Inns of Court Fellowship by 
the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 
at the University of London. From April 
to June 1996, he will be studying the 
function of law societies and similar 
bodies ensuring the quality of legal 
service in Canada and the United 
Kingdom. At the mid-winter meeting of 
the Canadian Bar Association, he 
received an award for distinguished 
service to the profession. 


1950 


Tevie Miller, LLB, °91 LLD (Honorary), 
was recently appointed to the board of 
directors of the Edmonton Community 
Foundation. He is an old friend and 
supporter of the group, which he helped 
found in 1971. He is a retired justice of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench of Alberta, a 
former U of A chancellor and a co-chair 
of the Faculty of Law’s Law Campaign 
TD, 


Jerome Reyda, LLB, recently became a 
deputy director general of the Interna- 
tional Biographical Centre, which 
publishes various Who’s Who directo- 
ries. Fewer than one in every 1,000 
individuals profiled by the Centre is 
chosen to act as a deputy director gen- 
eral, assisting and advising the director 
general in including other achievers and 
leaders in IBC directories and in Interna- 
tional Biographical Association 
membership. 


1952 


Peter Lougheed, LLB, ’86 LLD (Hon- 
orary), the former premier of Alberta and 
a partner in the law firm Bennett Jones 
Verchere, recently received the first-ever 


honorary applied technology degree 
from SAIT. 


1954 


Virgil Moshansky, LLB, a judge of the 
Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Calgary and a licensed pilot, recently 
received the Trans Canada (McKee) 
Trophy for his work as head of the 
inquiry board that investigated the 1989 
crash of an Air Ontario passenger plane 
in Dryden, Ontario. 


1962 


Gary Campbell, LLB, recently began a 
one-year term as Chairman of the Board 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 
He is also a co-chair of the Faculty of 
Law’s Law Campaign 75. 


Bruce Rawson, LLB. is now vice- 
chairman of Government Policy 
Consultants, an Ottawa-based public 
policy, government relations and strate- 
gic communications consulting firm. For 
the past 23 years he has been a deputy 
minister at both federal and provincial 
levels of government, including respon- 
sibilities in the federal departments of 
Fisheries and Oceans, Western Economic 
Diversification, Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, and National 
Health and Welfare. 


William Warren, LLB, who practices 
law in the Calgary firm Warren 
Tettensor, currently serves as the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Olympic 
Association. A vice-president of the 
association since 1989, Bill was instru- 
mental in Calgary’s successful bid for 
the 1988 Olympics and also served as 
chef de mission of the Canadian contin- 
gent that participated in the 1994 Winter 
Olympics at Lillehammer. 


1963 


Lionel Jones, LLB, who has been a 
Provincial Court of Alberta judge for the 
past 18 years, recently became a justice 
of the Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench. 
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1969 
Jack Easton, LLB, has been appointed a 
judge in the Alberta Family and Youth 


Court. He was previously a partner in the 
Edmonton law firm Bryan and Company 


Allen Maydonik, LLB, chairs YMCA 
Alberta and the Edmonton YMCA board 
of directors. He is general counsel and 
corporate secretary for Luscar Ltd. in 
Edmonton. 


Ronald Starchuk, LLB, is now director 
of Alberta operations for First American 
Title Insurance Company in Calgary. 


1970 


Roland Laing, LLB, has moved to 
Africa to assume responsibility for the 
African operations of Samaritan’s Purse, 
an international Christian relief organi- 
zation. 


Murray Sigler, LLB, has returned to 
practising law after a 19-year career in 
business. Now with the Vancouver law 
firm Davis and Company, Murray was 
previously corporate counsel for the 
Pacific Western Airlines group of com- 
panies, and later became president of 
PWA, Canadian Airlines International 
and Canadian Regional Airlines. 


1971 


Allan Lefever, LLB, is president of the 
Heart and Stroke Foundation of Alberta 
and N.W.T. A lawyer with the Edmonton 
firm Reynolds Mirth Richards and 
Farmer, Allan has served on the board of 
the foundation for the past 12 years. 


1972 


Havelock Madill, LLB, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Systems of 
Civil Justice Task Force by the Law 
Society of Alberta. The task force will 
research and evaluate the civil justice 
system on a national basis and develop 
strategies to facilitate its modernization. 


1973 


Leslie AhIstrom, LLB, was recently 
appointed president and chairman of the 
board of the Alberta Council of St. John 
Ambulance and a member of that organi- 
zation’s national board of directors. He is 
a senior partner in the Sherwood Park, 
Alberta law firm Ahlstrom Wright 
Watson. 


Michael Elias, LLB, has recently joined 
the partnership of Ogilvie and Company. 


Val Mirosh, LLB, was recently ap- 
pointed senior vice-president of Alberta 
Natural Gas Company Ltd. 


Orest Rusnak, LLB, of Edmonton is the 
author of the book The Lawyer In The 
Prisoner’s Box, a critical look at the need 
for court reform. He is serving his third 
term as president of the Justice and 
Prison Reform Foundation, a legal 
advocacy group working for reform of 
the legal system. 


Jeanne Watchuk, LLB, is a provincial 
court judge in Vancouver. 


1974 


Thomas W. Robinson, LLB, has joined 
the partnership of Johnston Clark in 
Calgary. 


1975 


William Cocks, LLB, who most re- 
cently practised criminal law in 
Medicine Hat and from 1975 to 1992 
was provincial crown prosecutor in that 
city, has been appointed a federal crown 
prosecutor. 


David Manning, LLB, who has been 
deputy minister of the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Energy since 1994, recently 
became president of the Canadian 
Association of Petroleum Producers, 
based in Calgary. He is the former agent 
general at the Government of Alberta’s 
New York office, where he also served as 
senior international trade counsel. 


Christopher Sheard, LLB, is now 
president of Northwestern Utilities. Most 
recently he was vice-president corporate 
services, as well as general counsel, for 
Canadian Utilities Ltd. 


1977 


Bodil Jenhof Jensen, LLB, is the 
translator of the English-language 
version of the novel Dilemma, originally 
written in Danish by Agnes Jelhof 
Jensen. The book, published by Oberon 
Press, is about the rescue of a Jewish 
child in Denmark during the Second 
World War. 


Gary Romanchuk, LLB, practices law 
with the Edmonton office of Ogilvie and 
Co: 


1978 


Phil Davies, LLB, is Associate General 
Counsel, Marketing of Alberta Energy 
Company Ltd. as well as General Coun- 
sel and Corporate Secretary of Alenco 
Gas Services Inc. He is immediate Past 
President of the Canadian Petroleum 
Law Foundation as well as Past Chair- 
man of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of Canada Law Committee. 
He currently serves as advisor on natural 
gas issues for the Independent Petroleum 
Association of Canada and continues 
that same role with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Producers. 


Dennis Gibb, LLB, formerly of Gibb, 
Joosse & Peddy in Edmonton, has 
moved to Hinton, Alberta to join the firm 
Woods & Robson. 


1979 


Kevin Anderson, LLB, is leaving the 
Edmonton firm McLennan Ross to join 
Canada Trust as an account executive in 
the investment management and plan- 
ning services division. 


1980 


Sheila Redel, LLB, is director of profes- 
sional education with the Law Society of 
Manitoba. In that position she is in 
charge of the bar admission course and 
continuing legal education in Manitoba. 


1981 


Nancy Strantz, LLB, is an assistant 
professor of law at the University of 
North Dakota in Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 


1983 


Dennis Denis, LLB, is now a partner in 
the Edmonton law firm Durocher 
Simpson. He was recently elected chair 
of the North Alberta Real Property 
Subsection of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion. 


1984 


Cameron MacLennan, LLB, has 
become a partner in the Lethbridge firm 
McDonald Harvie MacLennan. 


Randall McCreary, LLB, and Leah 
Wintermute °88 LLB have recently 
become the parents of a baby girl. 


Karin Schwab, LLB, recently became a 
partner in the Edmonton law firm 
Cruickshank Karvellas. She is an active 
volunteer with the Glengarry Childcare. 
Society and with the Cloverdale Com- 
munity League. 


1985 


Denise Gagnon, LLB, lives in 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. where she is en- 
gaged in drafting legislation in both 
French and English for the legislative 
counsel. As a member of the Continuing 
Legal Education Office, Denise also 
organizes many seminars on cross- 
cultural awareness between Native 
people and the Canadian justice system. 
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Linda Long, LLB, and Peter 
Portlock,’86 MHSA, ’67 BA, live in 
Edmonton where Linda practices matri- 
monial and family law and mediation. 
Peter is executive director of the Alberta 
Arbitration and Mediation Society and a 
public representative to the board of the 
Canadian Nurses Association. They have 
three sons. 


1986 


Keith Henning, LLB, recently moved 
from Calgary to Toronto to attend the 
Canadian Film Centre and pursue a 
career in film and television. 


Debra Lynkowski, LLB, of Edmonton 
is now the executive director of the 
Canadian Diabetes Association, Alberta 
and N.W.T. Division 


Ronald Nelson, LLB, recently joined 
the partnership at Brownlee Fryett in 
Edmonton. 


Steven Parker, LLB, and Leslie Jevne- 
Parker, ’87 BEd, live in Hong Kong, 
where Steven is a lawyer with the local 
office of the British firm Alsop 
Wilkinson and Leslie teaches at the 
Canadian International School. 


1987 


James Andrekson, LLB, and Christine 
Lilge, 91 DDS, live in Calgary, where 
Christine has her own dental practice 
and Jim works for the investment firm 
Scotia McLeod. Christine reports that 
the two were married in a “lovely out- 
door ceremony in Jasper, Alberta in 
August 1994”, 


Cliff Hart, LLB, and Donna (Zelnicker) 
Hart were married on November 4, 1995 
in Montreal. Cliff continues to practice 
management-side employment and 
labour law at Miller Thomson in To- 
ronto. 


1988 


James Forrest, LLB, recently became 
the executive director of the Alberta 
Taxpayers’ Association. 


Shaun D. Hennessy, LLB, recently 
joined Chomicki Baril as an associate. 


Marilyn Herrmann, LLB, is a partner 
in the Medicine Hat law firm Niblock & 
Company. Marilyn practices mainly in 
the area of litigation with an emphasis 
on family law. She reports that she is 
involved in many community activities 
and “happy to be living so close to my 
hundreds of relations”. 


Robert McDonald, LLB, was admitted 
to the bar in 1989 and is now a partner in 
the Edmonton law firm Emery Jamieson. 
Rob is a registered trademark agent who 
teaches copyright and trademark law at 
the U of A, sits on the board of the 
Canadian Copyright Licensing Agency, 
and is vice-chair of the Canadian Bar 
Association’s Intellectual Property 
Section. — 


Michelle Meilicke- Williamson, LLB, 
has recently returned to Edmonton from 
Cold Lake and will return to practice 
after enjoying a maternity leave follow- 
ing the birth of her second son. 


Anna Moscardelli, LLB, Sandra 
Wagenseil, LLB, and Leah 
Wintermute, LLB, have recently joined 
Field & Field Perraton as partners. 


1989 


Earl Evaniew, LLB, an associate with 
the Edmonton law firm Emery Jamieson, 
was recently awarded the Smith Lyons 
Medal for drafting excellence after 
completing a diploma in legislative 
drafting from the University of Ottawa. 
Earl is currently on secondment to the 
Alberta Legislative Assembly Office as 
parliamentary counsel. 


Doug Bodner, LLB, and Sheila Read, 
°87 LLB were married on October 21, 
1995. 


1990 


Daniel Love, LLB, who is now the plant 
manager of Tech Weld Inc. in 
Petersburg, Virginia, recently completed 
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an MBA at the Darden School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville. 


199] 


Tracey Bailey, LLB, and James Heelan, 
LLB, welcomed a new addition to the 
family, Stephen Curtis, on February 8, 
1995. James works at Bennett Jones 
Verchere and Tracey at Milner Fenerty. 


Robert Bosenius, LLB, and Shelby 
Cook, ’92 BA, ’94 BEd, were married in 
1994 in Edmonton and now live in 
Whitehorse, Yukon, where Shelby is a 
teacher. Robert has been practising law 
at Preston, Willis & Lackowicz for two 
and a half years. 


Sherry Kachur, LLB, has joined the 
Calgary firm of Turnbull Boyes. 


Lisa Redmond, LLB, and Ron Sorokin, 
LLB, became proud parents this past 
year with the birth of Jaime Rae Sorokin, 
born May 27, 1995. Lisa continues to 
work at Milner Fenerty and Ron at 
Witten Binder. 


1992 


Daniel Filipovic, LLB and Samantha 
Filipovic (Mansfield), °93 LLB, were 
married in 1994 and now work for the 
law firm of Filipovic, Brothers & 
Conway in Thunder Bay, Ontario. 


Todd Hurtubise, LLB, works for the 
ministry of the attorney general in B.C. 
“Just bought an overpriced Vancouver 
condo. Not missing prairie winters,” 
Todd reports. 


Leslie Paetz, LLB, has recently joined 
the firm Chomicki Baril as an associate. 


Roger Penner, LLB, has left Virtue and 
Company to practice with Bruce 
Hepburn in Lethbridge, Alberta. 


1993 


Renee Craig, LLB, recently joined 
McLennan Ross as an associate. 


Sandy Kalia, LLB, is working as a 
lawyer in B.C. after recently spending 
six months in London, England. 


Kent Richardson, LLB, lives in Moun- 
tain View, California with his wife and 
son. He is a lawyer with the intellectual 
property and technology law firm 
Haynes & Davis. 


1994 


Jennifer Adrain, LLB, and Bruce 
Curlock, LLB recently became associ- 
ates of Field & Field Perraton. Jennifer 
is with the Edmonton office and Bruce is 
in Calgary. 


Wendy Bridges, LLB, recently joined 
Lavallee Rackel & Heintz as an associ- 
ate. 


Cathy Crang, LLB, Julie McDonald, 
LLB, David Risling, LLB, Tom Ross, 
LLB, and Keith Wilson, LLB, all 
recently became associates at McLennan 
Ross in Edmonton. 


Colin Fetter, LLB, Gregory Heaton, 
LLB, and Gary Holan, LLB, completed 
their articles at Brownlee Fryett and are 
now associates. 


Carole Hunt, LLB, and Stuart 
Weatherill, LLB, recently became 
associates of the Edmonton law firm 
Emery Jamieson. 


Kelly Robinson, LLB, recently became 
an associate at Chomicki Baril. 


Melanie Watson, LLB, recently joined 
Edmonton firm Sulyma Stewart as an 
associate. 


1995 


Carmen Dowhaniuk, LLB, is complet- 
ing an LLM in international trade at the 
University of Amsterdam. 


Cynthia Martens (Grout), LLB, and 
Aaron Martens, ’94 LLB, were married 
this past May, and honeymooned in 
Disneyworld. Aaron had been articling at 
the Radke Law Office in Calgary. 
Cynthia began articling with the firm of 
McCaffery Goss Mudry this past June. “+ 


Alumni Queen's Counsel 
Appointments 


1962 
John Donald Neilson 

1964 

Frederick Albert Laux 
1965 

Walter Helmuth Breitkreuz 
Gary Arthur Dlin 

1968 

Robert Edward Baines 
Eleanor Kathleen Boddy 
Thomas Ervin Hirst 

Alan Strathcona Hodgson 
1970 

Robert Authur Homme 
Herbert Martin Kay 

Craig Robert Meyers 

1971 

Heather Maureen Bonnycastle 
Robert MacIntosh Fulton 
Terry Boyd Roberts 

1972 

Stanley Catscallen 

David Mark Gunderson 
Lawrence Ernest Langager 
Gerald Ronald Pollock 
1973 

Robert Alexander Graesser 
Peter Vivian Teasdale 
1974 

Patricia Louise Daunais 
Janet Dianne Franklin 
Geoffrey Bo Ning Ho 
Samuel William Ingram 
1975 

Ronald Gordon Stevens 
1976 

Jacob Wilton Littlechild 
Bogumil Ferdynand Romanko 
1977 

Gordon Edward William Barr 
Shelley Lynn Miller 

David Rankine Syme 

1979 

Eric Frank Macklin 

Kirk Leader Sisson 

1980 

Norman Joel Pollock 

1981 

Michael Wayne Chwok 
1982 

Gregory Allen Harding 


. In Memoriam 


Grace Ann Dickson (Hope) °38 LLB of 
Edmonton in October 1994 

John Nekola Decore ’38 LLB, 80 LLD, 
of Edmonton in November 1994 
Robert James Olson ’82 LLB, of 
Vancouver in December 1994 

Otis Ferdinand Reinhard ’40 LLB, of 
West Vancouver in February 1995 
William Henkel ’53 LLB, of Edmonton 
in March 1995 

Paul Henry Vincent Dupuis ’79 LLB, 
of Calgary in March 1995 

Yaroslaw Roslak °53 LLB, of Edmonton 
in May 1995 

Gordon Hollis Allen ’24 LLB, of 
Calgary in July 1995 

Carleton Wilson Leviston 44 LLB, of 
Edmonton in July 1995 

Warren Louis Jones ’29 LLB, of 
Raymond, Alberta in September 1995 
Roy Albert Head ’81 LLB, of Edmon- 
ton in September 1995 

Earl Knud Hansen °52 LLB, of Ed- 
monton in October 1995 

Douglas Foster Fitch °56 LLB, of 
Calgary in October 1995 

Kenneth James Rootes ’60 LLB, of 
Edmonton in October 1995 

Jean Louis Lebel °43 LLB, of Calgary 
in November 1995 


Kenneth J. Rootes Memorial 
Fund Established 


The family of Kenneth J. Rootes has 
established a memorial fund in his 
memory at the Faculty of Law. If you 
would like to make a gift to this fund, 
please make your cheque payable to the 
“Kenneth Rootes Memorial Fund - 
Faculty of Law” and mail it to the 
Faculty of Law, 4th Floor Law Centre, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, T6G 2HS. 
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We Want to Hear from 


You 
It is my goal and that of Law Dame 
Campaign 75 to become more 
dedicated to keeping alumni 
informed and active in the growth 
of their alma mater. We wish to 
improve the Faculty's 
communication with alumni to keep 
you involved in Faculty and alumni 
activities. 


Business Address: 


Home Address: 


We are always interested in learning 
more about your current activities 
and sharing this information with 
your fellow graduates. 


Home Telephone: 


Please take a minute to ensure we 
have correct information about you 
on file. By providing us with your 
most current home and work 
addresses, you help ensure that you 
will receive future editions of 
Without Prejudice and any other 
alumni publications or notices that 
go out. 


Name: 


News or comments: 


Most importantly, take some time to 
fill us in on your recent activities. 
Have you recently been married, 
had a child, bought a house or 
moved to a different city? Did you 
receive a promotion at work, a prize 
or award, an appointment to a 
corporate or non-profit board? 


Alumni tell us that the AlumNotes 
section of the magazine is the most 
eagerly read section of Without 
Prejudice. Help us keep it 
interesting and current. 


Photographs are welcome, but can 
only be returned to you after 
publication if you enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


I look forward to hearing from you! 


Shannon Zwicker, Editor 
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Address Preference: 


Business Telephone: 


Address Update 


Year of Graduation: 


[] Home’ [J Business 


Postal Code: 


Postal Code: 


News for AlumNotes 


Year of Graduation: 


Mail or fax this form to: 


Editor, Without Prejudice 
4th Floor Law Centre, Faculty of Law 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H5 
Fax Number: (403)492-4924 
Telephone Number: (403)492-5953 
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Show Your Pride — 


by wearing Faculty of Law merchandise 


Law 


Campaign 


honouring the past 
Ba eter guar As part of its 75th Anniversary, the Faculty of Law has produced sweatshirts, t-shirts and ball 


ensuring the future 
ae eee ae caps which are available for sale to our alumni and friends. Order one today and show your 
pride in your law school, or purchase one as a gift for a friend or family member. 

Sweatshirts T-shirts 
Made of rugged preshrunk supercotton, these Faculty of Law t-shirts are available in 
sweatshirts are perfect for an Alberta winter. Ball Caps natural, white and navy. Made of thick 100% 
Each shirt comes embroidered with the These 100% cotton caps are designed to preshrunk cotton, the shirts are embroi- 
University of Alberta’s logo. Sweatshirts are match the shirts. They are available in natural, dered with the University of Alberta’s logo. 
available in navy, evergreen and grey and come evergreen and navy. Please specify adult medium, large or extra 
in adult medium, large and extra large sizes. large size when ordering. 


Kes 


oa 


Ball Caps (available in Navy, Natural/Cream & Evergreen) $20.00 ea 
Color One Size Only =$ 

Qty == Color ae Onewsize Only, = 

One Size Only 


my: 


feeb 


+ $4.00 postage/handling per order = $ 


CL] Cheque for $ ______ enclosed 
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